HOW  STRONG IS  BRITAIN ?
dropped to 159,0003 the lowest crisis level, and then
rose rapidly to 390,000 in 1937. One of the main
reasons for this maintenance of production even in the
lean years was the depreciation of the pound sterling
which, added to the effect of import duties, led to a
sharp drop in the imports of foreign cars.
How did the export trade in British motor-cars and
motors develop in this period ? As we have already
seen, the triumphant career of the internal-combustion
engine squeezed a number of British special products
out of the world market, for instance, steam engines,
and it would therefore have been highly desirable from
the standpoint of the British economic system if the
new British motor-building industry had succeeded in
capturing a proportionate share of the new market.
This was not the case, and the total balance of the
development of the motor has meant an export loss
for Great Britain. In 1913 almost a quarter of total
British production was exported, but during the World
War export business came to a standstill altogether, and
after the war British cars had all they could do to
penetrate into Empire markets where they found the
U.S. car in a dominating position. The situation in
the motor-cycle industry was much better, and in 1929
almost 39 per cent, of British production was being
exported.
In the years 1926 to 1929 the total value of British
motor-car exports amounted to very little more than
the total value of foreign motor-car imports into Great
Britain. If motor-lorries are included then the relation
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